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TROOPS of the Royal Montreal The Royal Montreal Regiment will 
Regiment will honor the men from provide the escort for the colors of the 
Loyola who fell in the war at a Irish Canadian Rangers, a regiment raised 


Wi by Loyola men in World War I. 
military display on ime dane aa The Loyola Chaplaincy will celebrate 
Saturday, November 6. : 

The Alumni Association hove that the Alumni Memoria Mass as an integral 

‘ ; = part of the “laying-up of the colors” of the 
you, your family and friends will be Irish Canadian Rangers. 
able to attend the ceremony and The Alumni Association played a vital 
participate in the day’s events. part in the organization of the ceremony 
as an active participant in Loyola Colors 
Committee, chaired by Dr. R.P. Duder, 
assistant to the principal of Loyola and 
former director of staff at the National 
Defence Council. 
..£... As part of the day’s activities, there will 
© & be a showing of the film The North and 
= South Irish at the Front, which shows the 
© Irish Canadian Rangers in 1916. The film 
oe was especially ordered for the ceremony 
as from the Imperial War Museum in 
>) London. 

Anyone who can help in making the 
= ceremony a success, or who has material 
~ relating to the Irish Canadian Rangers is 
~~ asked to contact the Association's execut- 
ive secretary Christy McCormick at 

482-0320 ext. 421. 
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History of the Irish Canadian Rangers 


The following is taken from the Loyola 
College Review of 1942: 

At the outbreak of the World War, 
there was not in Montreal a militia unit 
representative of the Irish element of the 
population. A small group of Irish 
Catholics, having at their head Mr. H.J. 
Trihey, K.C., determined to remedy this 
situation and raise a regiment. Within one 
week of the entrance of Canada into the 
War, permission to recruit was sought 
and obtained. A very few weeks later, 
without the aid of the press, and simply by 
means of meetings held in parish halls, the 
Irish Canadian Rangers came into exist- 
ence, authorization being granted by an 
Order-in-Council. A few weeks later, 
officered, recruited, uniformed, armed 
and drilled, the regiment marched forth 
from its own barracks, four hundred 
strong and through the streets of 
Montreal to the inspiring music of “The 
Wearing of the Green.” 

The regiment was reviewed by the 
Governor General of Canada, H.R.H. The 
Duke of Connaught. In the evening after 
the parade, there was a Mess Dinner, at 
the Ritz Carlton Hotel. 

It was unanimously decided at a 
meeting of officers of the Rangers to seek 
authorization for a battalian for overseas 
service. At this time the conscription 
period of Canada’s war efforts had not 
been reached; yet, after the many units 
that had already gone forth, the Metro- 
polis was pretty well depleted of men who 
would enlist voluntarily for the great 
adventure in Europe. To make matters 
more difficult, four other units were being 
raised at the same time and consequently 
were competing for recruits. Despite 
these handicaps the ranks of the Irish 
Canadian Battalion were being enthusias- 
tically filled up, when an event happened 
which put a damper on recruiting. The 
official opening of the general recruiting 
campaign took place on Easter Monday. 
The next few days news spread through 
the city of a rebellion in Dublin. This 
news, but far more the accounts of the 
reprisals and hangings, killed enthusiasm 
and checked the flow of recruits. 

To counteract the adverse circum- 
stances, energetic measures were requir- 
ed. All those who were interested in the 
Rangers remember the conspicuous post- 
ers, the startling advertisements, the 
many recruiting meetings, the speeches 
from Canadian leaders in every walk of 
life, the recruiting squads through the city 
streets. 

It was on the morning of December 


13th, 1916, that the Battalion entrained 
for Halifax, on the first step of the long 
journey overseas. The first snow of 
Montreal’s winter had fallen during the 
night; and a bright frosty morning, with 
occasional snow flurries, were the weath- 
er conditions as the officers and men 
struggled along the narrow lane formed 
through the enormous crowds packed in 
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front of the Grand Trunk station. As the 
last section of the train moved slowly 
away, one of the officers said to a brother 
officer as they turned away: “Well, I’m 
glad they won't be broken into drafts 
when they get to England.” 

Christmas Day was spent at sea. 
Midnight Mass was said by Father 
Hingston, S.J., under circumstances that 
are not likely to be forgotten by those 


present. The great transport “Olympic” 
carrying over six thousand troops just off 
the coast of Ireland in treacherous 
submarine area where the “Lusitania” had 
been torpedoed. The night was dark and 
the ship carrying no lights was part of the 
pitchy darkness. 

The Battalion landed at Liverpool on 
December 28 and went into camp at 
Chadderton in Lancashire. Shortly after- 
wards, it was learned with astonishment 
that, by orders of the Canadian Com- 
mander in England, the Battalion was not 
proceed to France as a unit, but was to be 
broken up into drafts. As a protest against 
this breach of faith on the part of those in 
high places, Lieutenant-Colonel Trihey 
and Major W.P. O’Brien resigned and 
returned to Canada. Immediately after, 
and probably as a result of, this action by 
the Commanding Officer, and possibly 
also, though in much lesser degree, in 
consequence of the protest of all the 
officers against being sent to Ireland 
under what would have amounted to false 
pretences, the assurances that the Bat- 
talion would never be broken up into 
drafts was solemnly and officially renewed 
and the Battalion prepared for the historic 
visit to Ireland. 

A two weeks’ trip was made with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Vincent O’Donahoe ¢ 









Command. Press representatives fro 
many lands travelled with the Irish 
Canadians and the warmest Irish hospital- 
ity was lavished upon the Battalion in the 
North and in the South, in Dublin, 
Armagh, Belfast, Cork and Limerick. 

For its final training the Battalion was 
sent to Witley Camp. Yet before another 
month had elapsed, the Battalion had 
practically ceased to be. To the intense 
surprise and disappointment of all and to 
the loss of all confidence in official 
promises, the pledged word was again 
broken and the Irish Canadian Rangers 
went out of existence, being sent to 
Shoreham Camp to be used up for 
reinforcements. 

Several hundred at a time the non-com- 
missioned officers and men left Shoreham 
for France in drafts chiefly to the 14th and 
24the Battalions. The officers, reduced in 
ranks, found their way to various units. 

On the Fields of France and Flanders, 
Canadian history was being written, and 
to this history of Canadians of Irish blood 
aspired to contributing their page. This 
ideal was not realized. In their tens of 
thousands the Canadian Irish fought and 
won distinction for others in every unit 
that was recruited—in every unit but 


their own. & 





Golfers for 


@all seasons 


Golfers, determined to the last, braved 
incredibly bad weather at this year’s 
alumni tournament at the Beaconsfield 
Golf Club. 

The little clumps of golfers, looking 
much like castaways in a storm on the 
North Sea, made their rounds of the 18 
hole course then blowing into the 
clubhouse for a bracing drink. 

Some, who shall not identify, only 
managed a few holes before giving up and 
returning to the warmth and conviviality 
of the Beaconsfield club house. 

But most of the 84 golfers, who despite 
the wind, rain and the cold, turned up to 
make the tournament the success it was. 

The winners were the bravest and the 
best of the golfers: 

Jim Power, won the low net; Leo 
Carroll, low gross senior; Elton Irwin, 
guest low gross, Charlie Boire, media low 
gross, and J.J. Smith, low gross. 

With the golf done, the players 
showered and dressed for the annual 
alumni dinner and meeting, a fun affair 
with everyone throwing quips to their 
fellows about the qualities of golf 
displayed earlier in the day. 





Robert Leclerc, immediate past presi- 
dent of the association, reviewed the 
events of the previous year and introduc- 
ed the new president Dr. Robert Brodrick, 
as well as other members of the executive. 

This year’s executive includes Richard 
Riendeau, secretary; Christina Murphy, 
treasurer; and directors Ronald Boucher, 
Desmond Lartigue, Brian Gallery, H.J. 
Hemens, Q.C., F.D. McCaffrey, William J. 
McNally, Donald McNaughton, William 
Pelton, John Pepper, Q.C., Hon. Mr. 
Justice C.A. Phelan, William H. Wilson 
Jr., Stirling Dorrance, Rev. S. Dubas, 
S.J., Christy McCormick and Peter 
Regimbald. 


Special Fund Draw 


NAME 

Mr. Jim Arnold 
Harry J. Renaud 
Mr. James Gilmore 
Mr. U.R. Brenchley 
Mr. R.J. Keyes 
Mr. John Woschiz 
Mr. R.J. Keyes 
Mr. I.C, Campbell 
Mr. E.G. Marriner 
Mr. Brian Gallery 


Mr. J.E. Douville 
Miss E.V. Brennan 


Mr. R.A. Hubbs 





DISTRIBUTOR 
R.E. Phelan 
Harry Renaud 
J.C. Wilson 

J.C. Wilson 

J.C. Wilson 

J. McNally 

R.J. Keyes 

J.K. Reynolds 
D.W. McNaughton 
Brian Gallery 


J. Rowen 
J.C. Wilson 
J.C. Wilson 


AMOUNT 
$ 100.00 
$ 100.00 
$ 100.00 
$ 100.00 
$ 100.00 
$ 100.00 
$ 100.00 
$ 100.00 
$ 100.00 
$ 100.00 
$ 500.00 


$1000.00 
$3000.00 


Dr. Robert Brodrick, left, president of the Loyola Alumni Association, pictured with 
Robert Leclerc, the immediate past president at the Loyola Alumni Golf Tournament. 


Dr. Brodrick said a few words of thanks 
to Mr. Leclere and Mr. Boucher, remark- 
ing on their efforts to keep the association 
alive during the years of Concordia 
merger. 

He also thanked the members for 
coming out to the tournament in the 
downpour and braving the elements on 
the fairway, remarking that this was 
evidence that the Loyola spirit was alive 
and well. 

After such a positive diagnosis, Dr. 
Brodrick turned over the meeting to Mr. 
Leclere who began the part which 
everyone had been waiting for—the 
Special Fund Draw. 

Frank McNally was the master of 
ceremonies and various dignitaries in the 
audience were asked to make the drawing. 
A full listing of the recipients of the 
Special Fund Draw is printed elsewhere in 
this issue. 

This Special Fund was an enormous 
success, thanks largely to generous 
contributions during the golf tournament 
and annual dinner. 

Out of 1,500 certificates available, 
subscriptions to the Special Fund stood at 
1,020 at the final count, compared to 951 
subscriptions the previous year. 

Father Aloysius Graham was asked to 
speak to the alumni. He said that the 
Loyola spirit was being maintained within 
Concordia and that the new institution 
offered opportunities that Loyola alone 
could not hope to provide. 

Father Graham said that the alumni 
were now influential men in the com- 
munity and by their participation in the 
association have shown their interest in 
the university. 

“If each and everyone of you could get 
one student to investigate the possibility 
of coming to Concordia, be it Loyola or Sir 
George, you would be doing the university 
a great favor,” he said. 





It was difficult for a newcomer to 
determine the purpose of an alumni asso- 
ciation. 

There were several perspectives. From 
a university fund-raising point of view 
alumni groups were flocks to be fleeced 
occasionally. 

But that view has subsided a great deal 
since about 90 per cent of university 
financing is done by government. 

From the members’ point of view, who 
stand 10,000-strong, the Alumni associ- 
ation, is a social agency, drawing people 
together for fun. 

There also exists a certain old boys net, 
which operates in much the same way as 
old boys nets operate anywhere. 

In a world in which people of all sorts 
suffer a feeling of extreme isolation, being 
an individual member of a club has great 
value. 

Our new president, Dr. Robert Brodrick 
alluded to this fact instinctively, when 
trying to cope with a procedural problem 
at a recent meeting. 

A member was raising a moot point, 
which while it may have had technical 
merit, its exhaustive persuit would have 
meant the creation of a needlessly hostile 
atmosphere. 

“We are a family here,” said Brodrick. 
“If there are problems it is important to 
have them aired. But it is a family 
atmosphere in which we deal with 
problems.” 

There is yet another perspective on the 
association, which from Loyola’s point of 
view are most important. 

Loyola finds itself part of a merger, in 
which it is a junior partner. The merger is 
an accomplished fact, so further discussion 
on the pros and cons of it are pointless. 

But what can be discussed—and what 
should be discussed—is the influence 
Loyola is to have in future of decisions 
affecting its outlook, its way of life which 
has sprung from a unique tradition. 

As it is reprinted elsewhere in this 
issue, Loyola’s Faculty of Arts and 
Science, the very core of its academic 
tradition, stands to be changed if certain 
proposed measures are implemented. 

it is well that the alumni are aware of 
this, because the alumni are Loyola's one 
reserve. 


The Loyola Alumnus is published by the 
Loyola Alumni Association, 7141 Sher- 
brooke Street West, Montreal, Quebec. 
Editor: Christry McCormick, [514] 482- 
0320, etc. 421. 


Loyola’s main faculty 
hangs 


in the balance 


The Bordan Report, formally entitled 
The Organization of Science at Concordia 
University, will mean major changes at 
Loyola if its recommendations are imple- 
mented. 

Hanging in the balance is the fate of 
Loyola's Faculty of Arts and Science. 

Will it be phased out to form a single 
Concordia Faculty of Science? Or will it 
assume responsibility for Concordia Uni- 
versity’s entire science program? 

These are the options outlined by the 
report's author, Prof. Jack Bordan, 
Vice-Rector, Academic. 

Specifically, the report recommends: 

“(a) That a single University Faculty of 
Science, with its own council and dean be 
established; 

"or (b) That the Loyola Faculty of Arts 
and Science, consisting of the current 
Loyola Departments in Arts and Bio- 
physical Education, and the University 
Departments in Biology, Chemistry, Geo- 
logy, Mathematics and Physics, be given 
responsibility for science on both campus- 
es. 

Whatever happens in Senate, any 
changes in faculty organization are 
subject to approval from the Board of 
Governors, where Loyola interests are 
more strongly represented, according to 
the source. 

“It is quite conceivable,” he said, “that 
Senate could recommend one thing and 
the board could recommend something 
else entirely.” 

Prof. Bordan said an opinion survey of 
Concordia’s science faculty did not favor 
university science, he recommended that 
“a faculty dean be chosen upon the 
recommendation of a search committee...” 

Said Prof. Bordan: “There is, in general, 
no a priort reason why a Faculty of Arts 
and Science must be presided over by a 
Dean who is a scientist. In the current 
circumstances, however, the particular 
situation calls for strong scientific leader- 
ship with research and graduate experi- 
ence. This might be met by the choice of a 
new dean, with the restriction that he be a 
scientist, or by the establishment of a post 
of an Associate Dean for Science for the 
Loyola Faculty of Arts and Science.” 

Prof. Bordan siad an opinion survey of 
Concordia’s science faculty did not favor 
this solution, prefering a single Faculty of 
Science instead. 

But the survey also showed that science 
faculty opinion was split by campus, with 
Loyola favoring the retention of Arts and 
Science while Sir George favored the 
creation of a single science faculty. 





Said Prof. Bordan: “The results of a 
questionnaire distributed to members of 
the Departments of Biology, Chemistry, 
Geology, Mathematics and Physics on 
both campuses show that 80 per cent of 
the 35 Loyola returns were in favor of an 
Arts and Science configuration, whereas 
95 per cent of the 60 SGW returns were in 
favor of a separate Science Faculty. 
Overall ratio of returns in favor of a 
separate Science Faculty were 2.06 to 1.” 

Dr. John O’Brien, the Rector, in a 
covering memorandum appended to the 
report said: “It is important that decisions 
on matters raised in the report be taken 
during the fall term, so that implementa- 
tion may take place for September 1977.” 


Dean Russell Breen, dean of Loyola 
Arts and Science, and the only Loyola 
dean in a council of six Concordia deans, 
opposes recommendation (a), which would 
destroy the Faculty of Arts and Science. 

In a written response, published in the 
Concordia administration weekly F YJ 
(For Your Information), Father Breen 
said: 

“As we expressed in our historical 
report previously, the Loyola Faculty of 
Arts and Science has not been in existence 
for the past eighteen months alone. The 
concept of Arts and Science as an integral 
unit in one’s education is a philosophy 
which has existed at Loyola for these last 
twenty-five years. 

“up to the merger with 8.G.W. all 
Commerce students and Science students 
were required to take one third of their 
courses outside Commerce and Science 
respectively. This tradition has partially 
given way because of the fusion of 
Commerce Faculties on one hand, because 
of the recent introduction of Bac Spécia- 
lisé in our curricular planning, and most 
particularly under the pressure of the 
O.S.F. (Opération Sciences Fondamen- 
tales) Report and the pressure to line up 
our Science programmes with those of Sir 
George,” he said. 


Father Breen recommends something 
closer to the Bordan Report’s recommen- 
dation (b), which suggests Loyola’s faculty 
of Arts and Science be given the reins of 
the Concordia science operation. 

Specifically, he recommends: “That the 
SGW Departments of Biological Sciences, 
Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics and 
Physics be joined with the Loyola 
Departments of Biology, Chemistry, Geol- 


continues 





ogy, Mathematics and Physics, to form a 
single set of university departments. 

The entire question goes before the 
university Senate on Oct. 22. A reliable 
source said it was difficult to know how it 
would go. He said that the student 
senators—a block of 19 votes, usually vote 
together and in the event of a tie, they 





could tip the balance one way or the other. 


Lacolle’s Linda 


trips out 
on India 


Lacolle Centre manager Linda Allan 
spent a summer discovering the spiritual 
wisdom of the East. 

After a couple of weeks hopping 
through Europe, she finally got down to 
business. 

“I went to Turkey first. What a change 
from Europe. I just arrived in Istambul 
and someone pinched my ass the moment I 
got off the bus.” 

Treatment of women was a prime 
concern, considering that she was 
travelling alone or with any group she 
could muster along the way. 

In fact, Mrs. Allan was so struck by 
treatment of women it inspired this poem, 
@: i Persian Woman. 


“Silently you speak to me of your 
pain 

Of having dropped the twisted child 

From your arid womb 

Onto this too, too arid earth, 

“T silently tell you I feel your pain 

For your twisted child 

Who plays with your shining hair, 

Mountain Madonna. 


He who would be husband 
He — man — barks one command 





Jim Power won the L 


ment at the Beaconsfield Golf Club. 





You jump to move from my eyes 
Faster than he breathes 
Would I could free you sister. 


Iran is a land of contrasts, many of them 
amusing, she said. 

“You keep on seeing the strangest 
things, like veiled Arab women on 
Japanese motorcycles,” she said. 

There were moments of high adventure 
too. “I was part of a convoy. We were 
driving German cars to be sold in 
Teheran. There was an accident on the 
dirt tracks they call roads and one car 
went over a cliff. One man broke his leg 
and we had to leave another more 
severely injured man behind in hospital. I 
don’t know whether he ever recovered.” 

After the ups and downs of the Middle 
East, Mrs. Allan was more than ready to 
leave for India — the place where she 
really wanted to go. 

The joy of leaving the dark ages, 





Linda Allan, left, manager of the Lacolle Centre, with the new Lacolle co-ordinator, 


Marilyn Callan. 





ow Net Trophy at 
the recent Loyola Alumni Golf Tourna- 


sparked another creative entry in her 
diary. 


“Je suis arrivee 
Pan Am flight 
dinner, drinks 
And toilet paper!” 


Her enthusiasm at reaching New Delhi 
was soon blunted. “You can’t go anywhere 
without beggars screaming; piase! piase! 
A piase is one, one-hundredth of a rupee, 
and a rupee is worth 12 cents. So you can 
imagine what a piase (pronounced pisa) is 
worth,” she said. 

Mrs. Allan was not happy about the 
authoritarian rule of Indira Ghandi. “I 
heard stories all the time of trucks 
arriving at work sites and men being 
rounded up and taken to hospital,” she 
said. 

“They never knew what they were 
going for until they got there — maybe 
not even then. When they came out, they 
had been sterilized,” she said. 

“You must understand that in India the 
number of children a man has often 
determines his wealth and security. While 
he has more mouths to feed when they are 
children, they also represent his security 
when he gets old.” 

Mrs. Allan said there were soldiers 
everywhere. “They don’t seem to have 
police. There are traffic police, but the 
major uniformed presence appears to be 
the army,” she said. 

Mrs. Allan headed north to Nepal, 
where she spent some time in Katmandu. 

There are a large number of westerners 
there,” she said when asked about 
hippies, who apparently have congregated 
in great numbers in the East. 

“But they are long-time residents now,” 
she said. “They've set up local industry in 
many cases. They are involved with 
printing. From what I saw, they are 
quite accepted by the local people.” 

Mrs. Allan was struck by the great 
spiritual awareness of the Hindu faith and 
how most of the people are far more 
concerned with their relationships with 
their fellows than material things. 

“I bathed in the Ganges,” she said. 
“When you go in you are washed in silky 
mud, which leaves your skin glowing. I 
felt I had washed off my earthly sins. It 
was a strange experience.” 

Mrs. Allan doesn’t know when she will 
return to the east, but she is certain that 
she will. “There is just so much to see. It 
was like a 24-hour-a-day two-and-a-half- 
month-long feature movie in which I had a 
role.” 

Now that she’s back, Mrs. Allan has 
been joined by an activities co-ordinator of 
the Lacolle Centre, which is located 45 
miles south of Montreal. 

The new person is Marilyn Callan, 29, 
who was formerly a staff training officer 
with Ville Marie Social Service Centre at 
St. Catherine and St. Hubert Streets. 








Gerald K. Colon, left, and Igor Bossy, are trying to organize a reunion of Commerce 
graduates from the classes of 1952-53. They would also like the professors who taught 
them to come as well. If you are from these classes, please contact, Gerald K. Colon at 


926 Alice Street, Woodstock, Ontario. 





Photos avaliable for 1951 Reunion 


Photographs of the Class of 51 reunion 
are available. Prints, 5” x 7” in size and 8” 
x 10” prints can be obtained at $5 and $7 





Christy McCormick, 32, is the new 
executive secretary of the Loyola Alumni 
Associarion. 

Born in Montreal, he was educated at 
Queens School and Westmount High 
School. He went into journalism with The 


Gazette in 1963 and has worked for 
newspapers in Montreal, Toronto, Van- 


couver, England and the United States. 





respectively. Please send orders and 
cheques to the Alumni Office, Loyola 
Campus, 7141 Sherbrooke St. West. 


The following prints are available: 
A photo showing Brian Tiffin and Conny 
Barry. 


A photo showing Nancy McGee, Bar- 
bara Levesseur Paul Levasseur, Joan 
Fisher, Chantal Bourassa, and Shirley 
Sheridan. 

A photo showing Ed Costanzo, Gloria 
Costanzo, Frank McGuire and Gary 
Sheridan. 

A photo showing Nancy McGee, Dave 
Patterson, Jean and Suzanne Ethier. 


A photo showing Rosemary Grittin, 
George Griffin, Florence Mayville, Gilles 
Mayville, and Paul Levasseur. 


A photo showing Larry Fisher, Ed 
Costanzo, Paul Bourassa, Garry Sheridan 
and Gloria Costanzo. 


A photo showing Kel Macdougal, 
Father Stanford, Fram MacDougal Bert 
and Barbara Cloutier. 


A photo showing Father Drummond 


and Francis Bud Murphy. 





Father O’Brien, 
g@omm. Arts 


returns to 
teaching 


Father Jack O’Brien, the founder of 
Loyola’s Communication Arts Depart- 
ment, has given up his chairmanship to 
return to full-time teaching this year. 

“Tt will give me a great deal more time 
to do what I really gvant to do,” said 
Father O’Brien, who despite his duties as 
chairman has always managed to teach 
two courses a year. 

“But now, I shall be able to write more 
and to pursue research which has been 
next to impossible before,” he said. 

Father O’Brien has managed to keep in 
personal touch with the students and 
faculty within the department, but is 
pleased that without administrative 

uties his opportunities for personal 
@™ with people will be greatly 

reased. 

He said that Comm Arts gets about 400 
applicants each year to take the first year 
course. “We only accept about 100,” he 
said. “Keeping the numbers down is 
important in maintaining personal contact 
with everyone’s development. That’s why 
we keep the student numbers down to 300 
or so. Any more than that and the place 
would become a factory.” 

Father O’Brien, a Loyola Graduate 
himself, never thought that he would start 
a communication arts department. 

“I was in my Tertianship (last part of a 
Jesuit’s preparation) at St. Beuno’s in 
Wales, when I received a letter from my 
Provincial (officer commanding Jesuits in 
Eastern Canada),” he said. 

The letter sounded him out on a 
proposal that he take a comm arts degree 
with a view to establishing an educational 
unit. 

“I didn’t even know what they were 
talking about at the time. I didn’t know 
that such courses were offered. That was 
back in 1958 or ’59,” he said. 

Father O’Brien’s investigations led him 
to the University of Southern California, 
where he took his doctorate. “I believe I 
was the only one in Canada holding such a 





Father Jack O’Brien 


degree at the time,” he said. 

Father O’Brien’s pursuits were a small 
part of a world Catholic thrust which had 
its roots in Miranda Prorsus, an encyclical 
letter issued by Pope Pius XII. 

The letter spoke of the importance of 
communications for the rest of the century 
and stressed the need of churchmen to be 
well versed in the subject. 

Father O’Brien pointed to a_ thick 
directory of Jesuits all over the world who 
are in various fields of communications. 

Once finished at the University of 
Southern California, Father O’Brien start- 
ed an elective course at Loyola entitled 
Mass Communications and Society. 

“We started off with a handful of people 
—maybe ten—but by the end of the year, 
there were 72 involved,” he said. 

It was then that he drew up a proposal 
for Loyola Senate to create a department 
and the proposal was approved. 

“We started with an office on the upper 
floor of the Central Building,” he said. “All 
we had in terms of equipment was a tiny 
sound radio.” 

That was in 1964. “We decided to give 
no journalism courses,” he said. “Carleton 
was getting their program underway at 
the time and we didn’t want to do what 
everyone else was doing.” 

Eventually, the department moved to 
Bryan Building and occupied a small 
section of it. Today it has consumed most 
of the building and is equipped with sound 





and television studios, camera gear and 
film labs. 


Father O’Brien said he spent an 
enjoyable summer away from administ- 
rative details and he would like to 
continue many of the activities he pursued 
throughout this period. 

“The Ontario Council of Universities 
asked me to evaluate a masters program 
in communication arts at the University of 


Windsor and I was an outside examiner in 
a doctoral defense at the University of 
Ottawa,” he said. 

“I've done this sort of thing in Quebec,” 
he said. “But this was the first time I have 
been asked to do it out of province.” 

Father O'Brien is also a key organizer of 
a world audio-visual conference in Munich 
in November, 1977. 

It is a Vatican conference on the 
evangelical uses of audio-visual material 
he said. “I was in New York last week for 
a conference, but now that I have been 
made chairman of the Continental Com- 
mittee, the meetings could easily switch to 
Montreal,” he said. 

Father O’Brien is replaced by Dr. Joan 
Tierney, whose background is in French 
literature, children’s television programs, 
philosophy and software design. 


MeNally, 


Quinlan 
thanked 


The executive committee of the Loyola 
Alumni Association gave Jim Quinlan, this 
year’s golf chairman, and Frank MeNally, 
chairman of the Special Fund Draw this 
year, a vote of thanks for their efforts in 
making the golf tournament and Special 
Fund Draw the success it was. 


Warriors Club 


Membership in the Warriors Club, 
entitling members to go to all varsity 
games free of charge, are available by 
writing to the Loyola Alumni Association, 


7141 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal. 
Price of membership: $10. 


Warriors Club 
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Rekindling the flames of friendship was the theme of the grand gala at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel recently. “ spe the pyeentine sg ote 
which featured a party and dinner at the Ritz. It was a fine occasion in which many Loyola graduates had a chance to Pp 
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their lives over two decades. 


ALUMNEWS 





Deborah Beriault [née Kennedy] ’74 and 
Robert Beriault ’73 have moved to 
London, Ontario from Montreal. Mr. 
Beriault received his C.A. in December 
1975 and is now in pursuit of an M.B.A. at 
the University of Western Ontario. Mrs. 
Beriault hopes to resume her retailing 


career in London. She was an assistant 
manager with the Bay in Montreal. 


Michael E. Cloghey ’67 has been 
appointed director of operations of Cooper 
Laboratories (Canada) Ltd., in Boisbre- 
and, Quebec, He is pursuing an M.B.A. at 
MeGill as well. 

Anne [Dennis] Cox, B.A. '71 is Informa- 
tion Officer for the Protestant School 
Board of Greater Montreal. Her monthly 


newspaper, Across the Board was judged 
the best in its category by the Internation- 


al Association of Business Communica- 
tions, (Canada District). Anne lives in 
N.D.G. 


John Saunders '75 has been working 
with Burroughs Business Machines and is 
taking his masters in business administra- 
tion at McGill. John left the education field 
to go into business. 


Births 


To Michael '67 and Xania [née Genis] 
Cloghey a son, Adrian Alexander on 
August 21, 1976. Brother Michael and 
Charles. 


To Eric '67 and Barbro Diehl another 
daughter, Rebecca Suzanne, sister to 
Annika Renée on July 25 in Boras, 
Sweden. 

To Geoffrey 69 and Janis de Gannes a 
daughter, Renée Elise on April 4, in 
Amherst N.S. 

To Richard '68 and Kathleen Neville a 
daughter Louise Anne on August 7th in 
Ottawa. Mr. Neville is a chartered 


accountant with the federal Treasury 
Board. 


Death 


James T. Quinlan '17 brother of J udge 


Clarence Quinlan '29 the father of James 
Quinlan '56, has died. 





